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supply quite beyond the control of a working family and bear no relation to 
its human needs. Piece work is "the most complete denial that the human 
needs of the worker have any claim to determine what he should be paid" 
(p. 192). 

The inducement to individuals to perform efficient social service rests upon 
the recognition of society as an organism. Consequently the author is at some 
pains to develop this conception in his later chapters. After it has once 
become fully recognized that society possesses a unity and life of its own, each 
will find in social service, not a sacrifice, but an enlargement of his personality. 
Sound as is this ethical doctrine, Mr. Hobson's attempt to work out a philo- 
sophical statement of society as an organism seems crude, and he overworks 
the analogy between individual citizens and cells in a biological organism. 

This volume will in no sense serve as a substitute for traditional interpre- 
tations, either in economics or in ethics, and still less as a synthesis of the 
two. The economic process does not now go on under the regulation of 
'human costs' and 'organic welfare,' and it is doubtful whether it ever will 
be able to do so. Nor am I convinced that it would be wholly desirable from 
an ethical point of view that it ever should. But, however that may be, a 
normative treatment, like Mr. Hobson's method of 'human valuation,' can 
never take the place of a factual description of economic processes as they 
actually do go on. Moreover, Mr. Hobson makes large use of some very 
questionable economic doctrines, like that of surplus value. He arraigns the 
leisure class severely, and perhaps with justice, but without allowing at all 
for the 'human' services which it performs. Even the devil, one would 
suppose, ought to have his due. On the ethical side the book is inadequate in 
the vagueness of ' organic welfare ' as the moral ideal. The antithesis between 
'human costs' and 'human utilities' seems to rest upon an uncertain psycho- 
logical basis. The analogy of society to an organism is crudely put, and 
probably exaggerated, fine and true as are some of the ethical conclusions 
deduced from it. But the method of 'human valuation' may well supple- 
ment, although it must not supplant, traditional methods of interpretation. 
And perhaps this is all that the author means to claim for it. As a pioneer 
work in the highly important but neglected terra incognita that has been 
permitted to grow up between the fields of economics and ethics, Mr. Hobson's 
volume is highly valuable, and deserves careful study. 

William K. Wright. 
Cornell University. 

Mechanism, Life and Personality. An Examination of the Mechanistic 
Theory of Life and Mind. By J. S. Haldane. New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1914. — pp. vii, 139. 

This little book is made up of four lectures delivered in the Physiological 
Laboratory of Guy's Hospital. It is of especial interest because the author 
is not only well-known as an eminent and active physiologist, but also as a 
philosophical student and writer. It is the breadth of view and critical spirit 
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derived from his philosophical studies, one feels safe in asserting, that enables 
Dr. Haldane to see that "if the mechanistic theory is wrong, this does not 
prove that the theory of the vitalists is right." Indeed, he dismisses vitalism 
summarily as "unproved, unintelligible, and practically useless as a scien- 
tific working hypothesis" (p. 30). The trouble with the vitalistic theory is 
that it stands on the same plane, as it were, with the theory of mechanism. 
"As they [the vitalists] admitted the hypotheses of physics and chemistry 
with regard to the material and atomic constitution of the universe, and 
based all their observations and methods on these assumptions, the natural 
consequence was that in matters of detail they always found themselves with 
either what appeared to be physical and chemical phenomena or with some- 
thing unintelligible" (p. 62). 

Dr. Haldane is, however, mainly concerned with an examination of the 
mechanistic theory of life. He points out that the mechanical theory had a 
certain methodical justification during the older period when physiological 
research followed methods that were crude and primitive, but that the aims 
and direction of modern investigation are making more and more evident 
both the impossibility and the inadequacy of this mode of explanation. "As 
a physiologist I can see no use for the hypothesis that life, as a whole, is a 
mechanical process. The theory does not help me in my work; and indeed I 
think it now hinders very seriously the progress of physiology. I should as 
soon go back to the mythology of our Saxon forefathers as to the mechanistic 
physiology " (p. 61). In the general plan of many modern text-books of physi- 
ology, the author says, there is absolutely no place left for the living body as 
such. "The fact that the body lives as a whole, each organ or part fulfilling 
its proper functions and adapting itself to every change, is scarcely touched 
upon, while vast mass of unrelated and unassimilable material is carefully 
recorded and described" (pp. 91-92). What is necessary, Dr. Haldane main- 
tains, is to abandon the attempt to write the account of living things in terms 
of mechanical causality, and to adopt frankly the category of organic deter- 
mination. This is the idea which guides physiology at every turn, suggesting 
new problems for investigations, and determining the divisions of the subject. 
"To leave it out of account in physiology, or to treat it as an 'heuristic prin- 
ciple' of very uncertain value, seems to me about as foolish as it would be to 
reject the idea of mass in chemistry and retain the phlogiston theory, as 
Priestley and Cavendish actually did until their deaths" (p. 88). 

To adopt the category of life as a basis for physiology involves, as the author 
goes on to explain, the abandonment of the assumptions of the mechanistic 
theory with regard to the world as a whole. Even in physiology the idea of 
life carries us beyond the individual organism to a wider organic whole apart 
from which many of its functions are unintelligible. But when the char- 
acters that belong to conscious organisms, or persons are considered, still 
further consequences of this new conception become evident. It is to this 
subject that the author devotes his fourth lecture, which is entitled 'Person- 
ality.' The philosophical conclusions which are here indicated belong in 
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general to the point of view that is described as 'objective idealism.' The 
lectures were written for students of physiology, and one does not expect to find 
more than an outline sketch of a philosophical position. The main interest of 
this little volume for the philosophical reader is to be found in the fact that it 
is a vigorous protest by a well-known working physiologist against the view, 
still very widely accepted, that it is only in the causal terms of the physical 
sciences that the nature and functions of living organisms become intelligible. 

J. E. C. 

The Ethical Implications of Bergson's Philosophy. By Una Bernard Sait. 

Archives of Philosophy, No. 4. New York, The Science Press, 1914. — 

pp. 183. 

In leading up to the special theme indicated by the title, two thirds of this 
book is devoted to a detailed, systematic statement of Bergson's views on 
almost every subject in the field of his writings. The work is based on an 
exhaustive study of everything Bergson has published, and exhibits extra- 
ordinary industry. In consequence it is the most complete and systematic 
account in English of Bergson's teachings. It does not at all fall into the 
class of 'introductions' to Bergson for beginners; it is too full and perhaps 
too dry for that. But it is of decided value in correlating each part of Berg- 
son's teaching with the rest, and in giving the substance of his teaching di- 
vested as far as possible of the master's brilliant style and illustrations. 

It is surprising to find how well Mrs. Sait has been able, without forcing the 
thought, to bring together the contents of the various writings into a unitary 
whole. The prime difficulties in Bergson's philosophy, indeed, will be thought 
by critics to stand out all the more saliently; but around these the intercon- 
nections of the various teachings are clearly drawn, and on the whole con- 
vincingly. There is no trace of the rhapsodic praise too common in admirers 
or Bergson. In fact the author does not commit herself to more than a pro- 
visional acceptance of his views. But she admirably succeeds In presenting 
those views in a colorless, deliberate and comprehensive exposition. 

On the ethical side the work passes beyond exposition. The author recog- 
nizes Bergson's failure as yet to deal explicitly with ethical and religious prob- 
lems, but maintains that there are, however, certain implications of his philos- 
ophy which, if carried out, would have a definite ethical and religious bearing. 
This leads her to undertake to construct the ethical doctrines that seem to be 
implied in the views which Bergson has expressed on other subjects. In this 
connection it is found necessary to correct or broaden Bergson's account of 
society. The creative impulse which has become scattered in different worlds 
and in different species and individuals in this world, tends to work out an 
adjustment with matter in diverse ways, usually at the expense of its own free- 
dom. In man only does conscious intellect leave room for intuition to get 
back into the depths of its own duration and attain true freedom. But the 
personalities of all men are rooted in a common life-principle, and enter into 
their own free being more fully as they attain relations of sympathy with 



